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LIFE IN JAPAN 



By Yoshi T. Kuno , Instructor in Japanese, University of 

California 

The condition of home life and its surroundings are gen- 
erally affected by and differ more or less according to the 
climate and the natural features of the country. This is 
particularly noticeable in such long and narrow countries 
as Japan. The Japanese empire, which consists of about 
4000 islands of various sizes, is a long chain reaching from 
the Frigid Zone in the north to the Torrid Zone in the 
south. Therefore the people in the northern part of Japan 
live in a country covered with snow for more than half 
the year, while the people in the south scarcely know what 
snow is. Nevertheless when one speaks of Japan, he gen- 
erally refers to Honshu and the two large adjacent islands 
of Kyushu and Shikoku. Honshu is the largest island of 
the insular empire and is centrally situated. Its area being 
a little more than 99,000 square miles, constitutes more 
than one-half the total area of all the islands. Nine of the 
ten largest cities in Japan, which have a population of over 
100,000, are located in Honshu. Probably Honshu is one 
of the most densely populated areas in the world and has 
always been the center of Japanese civilization. At the 
different seasons, there are distinct variations of climate 
in Japan; viz., warm spring, hot summer, cool autumn, 
and cold winter. Although there is a rainy season of about 
three or four weeks from the early part of June until the 
beginning of July, during which it rains most of the time, 
the weather throughout the rest of the year is generally 
fine with occasional showers. Japan is renowned for her 
beautiful flowers which bloom throughout the year. Plum, 
peach and cherry trees bloom one after another during the 
spring. Then the azaleas, the wistaria, the iris and the 
lotus follow them. The burning scarlet maple leaves in 
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the mountain districts, the chrysanthemums, and the morn- 
ing glories in the autumn probably afford scenes of beauty 
not to be found in any other part of the world. These 
flowers and the scenery of Japan undoubtedly furnish the 
incentive to Japanese to make their home life beautiful. 

The Japanese home is a small kingdom in itself under the 
authority of the head of the family. The wives, children, 
and other members of the family are obedient to him. In 
a Japanese home respect and kindness take the place of 
love and friendship in an Occidental home. Every mem- 
ber of the family is either the superior or the inferior of 
another; therefore the element of comradeship is lacking 
in the Japanese home. Such being the case, kissing is an 
entirely unknown custom. Husbands and wives, parents 
and children, and young lovers have never known anything 
of the process of osculation. Even though kissing has 
never been indulged in by the Japanese, match-making has 
progressed without it as there is no courtship in Japan. 
Long existing customs and teachings having deprived young 
men and women of the privilege of mingling together, they 
have no opportunity to select their life partners. There- 
fore the work of arranging marriages devolves upon the 
parents. Although males over 17 and girls over 15 may 
legally marry, they cannot marry without the consent of 
their parents unless they are 30 and 25 years of age respec- 
tively. The consent of parents is essential for persons 
under this age as marriage in Japan consists in transferring 
the records of one family to the records of the other and 
duly registering the same. Such registration being duly 
consummated, the government recognizes the contracting 
parties as husband and wife even though they may never 
have seen each other. This peculiar marriage custom en- 
ables Japanese in America to marry Japanese women in 
Japan whom they know only through photographs and 
correspondence, and makes it possible for the so-called 
“Picture Brides” to sail for this country under their hus- 
bands’ family names as their legal wives. 

Early marriage prevails in Japan; therefore most girls 
marry before the age of 25 and there are but few who are 
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united to men of their own choosing. Parents who have 
a son or daughter of marriageable age usually ask friends 
of the family to look for a suitable partner for their child. 
Of course, at the same time they keep their own eyes open. 
When through their own efforts or through the informa- 
tion of friends a prospective candidate is found, the parents 
do not attend to this delicate affair in person but engage 
the services of a third party called a a Nakodo ,? which means 
go-between. This go-between, as the name indicates, goes 
between the two families and arranges conditions to the 
satisfaction of both parties. If both families approve the 
proposition of the marriage, the go-between arranges a 
first meeting of the future bride and groom. This single 
meeting means everything because the young folks must 
now decide whether they want each other or not. If once 
they decide to be married and so report to their respective 
parents, they have nothing further to say in the matter 
neither is it considered necessary that they should be given 
further opportunity to become acquainted. The presents 
which constitute the marriage contract are immediately 
exchanged between the two families and the wedding day 
is decided upon shortly. All these arrangements are made 
by the parents and the two most interested parties have 
no voice in the matter. The wedding ceremony usually 
takes place in the evening at the home of the bridegroom 
in the presence of relatives and a few friends Neither a 
marriage license nor the officiation of a priest is required. 
Neither do the bride and groom kiss each other to seal the 
marriage contract. The most important part of the cere- 
mony is the drinking of sake (Japanese wine) by the bride 
and groom from the same cup, repeated three times from 
three different cups. This ceremony is followed by the 
wedding-feast. Either on the day of the marriage or on 
the following day, the bride and the parents-in-law drink 
sake from the same cup and bind themselves to each other 
as parents and daughter. This drinking of wine in place 
of a marriage service must appear shocking to people of 
Western nations, but sake is the sacred national drink of 
Japan, and it is used on every happy occasion Sake is 
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also one of the most important offerings to the gods. On 
New Year's day or on a regular festival day of a patron 
god, the celebration is not complete without the offering 
of sake to the gods. When a man renders a noteworthy 
service to the nation or the emperor, the latter gives him 
a sake cup of gold, silver or wood according to his merit. 
The sake cup is even used in this way in recognition of a 
minor service just as is the conferring of a title for a greater 
service. Sake is used because it is considered sacred, and 
not for its exhilarating effect as is the case in the use of their 
national drink by the Germans. Such has been the Japa- 
nese marriage custom for several centuries and it still pre- 
vails. However, with the introduction of Western learn- 
ing, Japanese women of education often interpret and adapt 
the Western customs of marriage to suit themselves. This 
new woman is a great deal bolder than the woman of the 
Occident. She always insists upon equal rights with man 
in everything. So when she discovers a man whom she 
would like to marry, she feels at liberty to propose. Thus 
the Japanese new woman enjoys at all times the rights and 
privileges which appertain to the young woman of the 
Occident during leap year alone. The present matrimonial 
condition in Japan is not well-balanced, one custom being 
too much out-of-date and the other too extreme and radical. 
However in the course of time the Japanese will light upon 
a happy medium, and some custom similar to the marriage 
custom of the Occident will doubtless be adopted. 

Notwithstanding present innovations, and no matter how 
the marriage is arranged, the position of the Japanese wife 
in the family circle is not so enviable as that of the Occi- 
dental woman. In the first place, she has no legal pro- 
tection either in property or personal rights. In the pres- 
ent civil code, although the government recognizes indi- 
vidual rights according to Western custom, yet the right 
of the wife in community property is entirely ignored. 
According to the law, in case of the death of the head of 
the family, the son who succeeds to the headship of that 
family receives at least one-half the property of the family. 
Of course the new head of the family is bound to support 
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his mother, yet she as the widow of the former head of the 
family is not entitled to receive any part of the property. 
Then in Japan also, the old family system being still deeply 
rooted, the bearing of a child is considered to be the prime 
duty of the wife, and the position of a childless wife is really 
miserable. Although her husband may lead an immoral 
life under the mere pretense of obtaining an heir, she is 
legally helpless to protect her rights as a wife. She cannot 
secure a divorce unless her husband’s immorality violates 
the law; that is, unless he be intimate with the wife of 
some one else, seduce an innocent girl from a reputable 
family, or desert his home and run away with another 
woman. A wife’s only prospect of happiness depends en- 
tirely upon having a child. Therefore if a wife become a 
mother, devotion, tenderness, and even respect are lavished 
by her upon her child. This is the reason that the Japanese 
are known as the most child-loving nation in the world. 

Different seasons of the year have different pastimes and 
amusements in Japan. Merriment and festivity begin there 
with the New Year, while in this country they culminate 
at the end of the year with Christmas. On New Year’s 
day every gateway or doorway in Japan is decorated with 
pine and bamboo in much the same way as people in this 
country decorate with redwood. The pine, bamboo and 
plum are the three varieties of tree particularly dear to the 
Japanese. The pine and bamboo thrive in all parts of the 
empire, are evergreen and hardy, and are able to endure 
rain and wind year after year. The plum is the tree that 
blooms earliest in the year and is the most fragrant of all 
Japanese flowers. It sometimes blooms even before the 
snow is gone. Therefore these three trees are considered 
emblems of longevity, chastity, patience, and loveliness. 
They are always used in decorating for a happy occasion, 
such as New Year’s Day, a wedding, etc. “Ume,” meaning 
“plum,” “ Matsu,” “pine,” and “Taki,” “bamboo” are 
popular names for girls. On New Year’s, Japanese friends 
and acquaintances exchange presents and visit each other 
in their homes to offer congratulations and wishes for pros- 
perity during the coming year. Letters of congratulation 
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are exchanged with friends who live at a distance. How- 
ever, with the introduction of Western civilization and the 
popularization of the newspaper the Japanese have dis- 
covered a device by which to expedite matters. In order 
to obviate the work and waste of time entailed by these 
troublesome New Year’s customs, numbers of Japanese an- 
nually insert in the New Year’s edition of the newspaper 
an advertisement running somewhat as follows: 

Being out of town, I hereby tender the most humble apology 
because of my inability to exchange congratulations with my 
friends personally, while they are enjoying a pleasant New Year’s 
Day with their families in their own homes by their firesides. 

Advertisements of this sort always occupy the greater 
part of the New Year’s edition even though the advertisers 
be not always “out of town.” 

On New Year’s Day, all the members of the family rise 
very early. After congratulating each other, they drink 
specially prepared sake, called toso and eat mochi. Mochi 
is a sort of cake made of rice. Just as the Christmas dinner 
in America would not be complete without turkey and 
plum pudding, neither is the New Year’s celebration in 
Japan complete without mochi and toso. 

January 16 is one of the two holidays, the other falling 
on July 16, which are granted to all employees both private 
and public. On this day, all public resorts, such as the 
theater, the moving picture show, the parks, and the tea 
houses are filled with employees in holiday garb. In Japan 
with the exception of government offices, schools, banking 
houses, and a few other business establishments, Sunday 
is never observed. Business is carried on day after day 
thus making it necessary for employees to work continu- 
ously from early morning until late at night without a day 
of rest. Therefore, one can easily imagine how much these 
two holidays are appreciated by the working people. 

Twice during the year, namely, in January and May, all 
the prominent Japanese wrestlers gather in Tokyo and hold 
a ten days’ contest. By the number of winning points the 
championship is decided and a list is published showing 
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the ranks that have been gained for the coming half year. 
Wrestling is the national sport of Japan. Excitement in 
this sport is incomparably greater than is possible in either 
baseball or football. During the ten days’ tournament the 
establishment built particularly for these events is crowded 
to its full capacity of 13,000. If a favorite wrestler wins, 
his admirers stand up and shout and in case they be seated 
near the ring, they throw almost everything they have 
into it, to be given to the winner as tokens of their admira- 
tion. Many instances have been cited of men who had 
nothing to give throwing their overcoats into the ring, and 
returning home, shivering in the January cold. 

As previously stated, the Japanese are a most child- 
loving nation. Therefore two days in each year are set 
apart especially to make the children happy; one for girls 
and one for boys The third of March is celebrated as the 
festival day of peach blossoms. This is as great a day for 
girls as is May 5 for boys. The little girls dress their dolls 
in their best and display them in the parlor. Then they 
visit each other’s homes and celebrate the day by drinking 
thick white sake and eating rice cake specially prepared 
for this occasion. 

From the middle of March to the beginning of May, 
particularly throughout the whole month of April, Japan 
has its most delightful season. The days are neither cold 
nor hot and the weather is generally fine. Cherry and other 
spring blossoms are at their height and the city of Tokyo 
is literally turned into a city of flowers On April 8, the 
birthday of Buddha, which comes at the same season as 
our Easter, the Buddhist temples are resplendent with their 
floral decorations. March, April, and May are the picnic 
months, and are especially enjoyed by the women as the 
picnic is almost the only out-of-door enjoyment of women 
in Japan. Almost all sports, such as boating, games, hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, kite-flying, bicycling, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, baseball, jujitsu, fencing, tug-of-war, polo, and 
pushing and twisting the pole are almost entirely monopo- 
lized by men and boys. Excepting the most up-to-date 
new woman, none of the gentler sex ever attend such games 
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and entertainments. Singing and dancing are generally 
looked upon as pertaining exclusively to women. Although 
since baseball has been introduced and has become almost a 
second national game of Japan, men and boys in imitation 
of the fans of the West have learned how to yell, yet they 
have neither the ability nor the desire to sing. Besides 
singing and dancing, girls generally learn the arts of cut- 
flower arrangement and tea serving and are instructed in 
formal etiquette, such as how to open and close doors, how 
to sit, and how to bow. 

While June in Occidental countries is known as the 
“month of brides and roses,” in Japan it is the most dis- 
agreeable month in the year. Those wishing to make a 
tour of the Orient should so arrange that they may not be 
in Japan during this month. In addition to the intense 
summer heat, it rains almost incessantly. It is not only 
gloomy but quite unhealthy and because of the excessive 
dampness even clothes and shoes will become mildewed. 
The summer heat steadily increases and the weather remains 
hot until the early part of September when the cool winds 
begin to blow. Most of the Japanese who can afford it 
go to the sea-shore or to the mountain resorts, with which 
Japan is specially favored. During October and November, 
cool weather prevails and the Japanese enjoy a second 
picnic season. They go to the mountain districts to see 
the scarlet maple leaves and to hunt mushrooms. Persons 
having chrysanthemums invite their friends to garden par- 
ties. The Imperial Chrysanthemum Garden Party in No- 
vember is both popular and famous, foreigners as well as 
natives coveting invitations. 

Thus amusements and festivities in Japanese life vary 
with the seasons. However, the theater in large cities and 
towns is the resort of pleasure-seekers throughout the year. 
The Japanese theater offers comedy and tragedy, vaude- 
ville and motion pictures. Although almost everything of 
any consequence to be found in Japan today was intro- 
duced originally from China, the Japanese have developed 
the theater along independent lines by themselves and 
have attained a superiority over any theater in the Orient 
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both in the kind of play, the stage management and the 
performers. At the present time, many Occidental plays 
have been translated and staged in Japan. Therefore the 
“Merchant of Venice,” “Julius Caesar,” “Macbeth,” and 
other Occidental plays, classic, modem, and popular, may 
be witnessed in Japan. Recently several theatrical com- 
panies and singers from Europe and America have visited 
Japan at intervals. Therefore the Japanese theatrical per- 
formance is characteristically cosmopolitan, and though it 
is intermingled with Oriental oddness and peculiarity does 
not impress foreigners as so strange as that of China. The 
most noticeable feature in the Japanese theater is that male 
actors take the female parts. Until quite recently the 
government strictly prohibited the playing on the same 
stage of actors and actresses. This restriction necessitated 
the employment of males only. Therefore a cert ain class 
of actors was created whose business was to take the parts 
of women. These actors were raised and trained from 
childhood to act like women. They lived with women and 
dressed and behaved like women when at home. Therefore 
their impersonation of women is more than clever and some 
of them take the female parts so naturally that foreigners 
cannot be convinced that they are really men. Their art 
in this line has reached such a degree of perfection that 
their art and sex are never revealed and it is not uncommon 
for a man of 50 to play the part of a girl of 20 without 
being detected. 

In order to explain how and why this peculiar and rather 
unnatural custom came into existence, it will be necessary 
to give a short account of the development of the Japanese 
popular theatrical performance. The Japanese are accus- 
tomed to trace everything to an ancient origin, so histori- 
ans identify the beginning of the Japanese theater with 
the foundation of the empire. Of course some sort of sing- 
ing and dancing such as is found among all primitive people 
must undoubtedly have existed in Japan from a very early 
time, and from this Japanese classical singing and dancing 
have developed. However the development of the present 
popular theatrical performance in Japan began only about 
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three hundred years ago. It was really originated by a 
woman. Then for a period of about 25 years, from 1605 
to 1629, the fast women in Kyoto and Yedo (present Tokyo) 
monopolized this art and gave public performances in sing- 
ing and dancing. They also staged well-known historical 
romances. Their purpose was simply to attract young men 
to their segregated section. Of course both male and 
female parts were taken by these women. The perform- 
ance was generally free to the public in much the same way 
as is the free lunch in saloons in this country. As in the 
saloon the lunch is not given as charity to the poor but 
merely as an inducement to buy liquor, so the purpose of 
these performances was simply to entice young men into 
the houses of the women. Their plan worked satisfactorily. 
The government finding how demoralizing was the effect 
of these free performances, strictly prohibited their being 
given, in 1629. In 1624, five years before this action was 
taken, the boys’ theatrical company was organized as a 
rival of the women’s company. This company became 
very popular after the women’s performance was prohibited, 
and in the course of time actresses joined the boys’ com- 
pany so that male and female characters might be repre- 
sented by persons of the same sex. In 1640 the govern- 
ment ordered this company also to disband on account of 
its bad effect on public morals. In 1649, the government, 
in compliance with the earnest demand of the public, 
granted a renewal of the theatrical license under the strict 
regulation that the entire performance be given by men 
alone and actresses be wholly eliminated. This regulation 
remained in effect for 250 years and man’s impersonation 
of woman therefore became an art. However, during the 
past 15 years, Occidental theatricals having been intro- 
duced and become popular, theatrical managers have found 
that the modern theatrical performance, particularly the 
vaudeville show, can not be given without actresses. T ere- 
fore the government revoked the old law and now permits 
men and women to appear on the same stage. A school 
where actresses may be trained has even been established 
and attached to one of the principal theaters in Tokyo. 
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Nevertheless at the present time, when the old Japanese 
dramas, which are still very popular, are performed, actors 
generally take both men’s and women’s parts. However, 
when modern plays, and particularly those adapted from 
Occidental dramas, are given actresses take just as promi- 
nent part as actors. 

Among the Occidental customs which have produced a 
marked effect upon Japanese homelife, foreign modes of 
dress and foreign architecture have been the most influ- 
ential. The military department, both in the navy and 
the army, the constabulary, and the postoffice have adopted 
Occidental uniforms. This has been done not because of 
fancy but because of practical usefulness and convenience. 
The greater part of the government officers, students, and 
those engaged in modern business like banking, insurance, 
etc., also dress in foreign clothes. Although the foreign 
style of dress has become very popular and has been adopted 
in many circles by men, the women are still comparatively 
conservative and slow in adopting foreign dress. All gov- 
ernment buildings, banking houses, school buildings, promi- 
nent business blocks, hotels, etc., have been built in foreign 
style, and most people who are well-to-do build their houses 
in two compartments, native and foreign. 

Thus are Occidental ideas and customs making impres- 
sions along many lines in Japan, and present conditions 
seem to indicate that in the near future there will be an 
amalgamation of much that is best in Occidental home life 
with that which is fittest in Japanese home life and a new 
type will be produced which will make the people of Japan 
freer, happier, and better. And as the home is the funda- 
mental institution in any country, such amalgamation will 
serve as a first step in the production of a new civilization 
in which the energy and push of the Occident will be well- 
balanced with the philosophical and staying qualities of the 
Orient. 
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